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sometimes whole meals, for those children who were most
obviously suffering from inadequate nourishment. The experi-
ence of the Boer War brought the problem of malnutrition
sharply to the foreground of public attention. It was found
during the recruiting for that war that three out of every five
men were physically unfit and had to be rejected. As a result
of- this unexpected situation various public enquiries were
carried out to ascertain the cause of the widespread physical
unfitness of the population. The most important of these
enquiries was that of the Interdepartmental Committee on
Physical Deterioration. The unanimous conclusion of all the
enquiries was that the deterioration of the population was
mainly due to malnutrition in childhood.

The result was the Education (Provision of Meals) Act of
1906. The Act provided that all undernourished children were
to be supplied with a school meal, sold at cost price, to those
who could afford to pay, and given free to those who could not.
The immediate effect of this Act was an enormous increase in
the number of meals served. From the 2f- million in 1907-8,
the figure jumped to 29^ million in 1914-15. During the War
the number of meals served fell off considerably; but since 1918
there has again been a great increase. Thus in 1929-30 the
figure was nearly 33 million and since that date it has steadily
risen to its present size of over 68 million. The figures of the
number of children fed are also interesting: from 156 thousand
in 1913-14 they rose, with certain fluctuations, to 265 thousand
in 1929-30 and 406 thousand in 1934-5.

The method of selecting the children to be given school
meals varies considerably in different parts of the country.
Sometimes the selection is solely by the application of an
income test, sometimes it is made by the educational authori-
ties' medical officers more or less regardless of income. The
Board of Education has emphasized the view that 'selection
by reference to an income test alone is not justifiable, and that
regard should be had to the special circumstances of the child.
The need of a child for feeding should not be considered only
upon an application from the parent; the authorities should
themselves take steps to ascertain what children are in need of
feeding, by inviting reports from . . . those in regular contact
with the children from day to day.3
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